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ON EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY NATIONALISM 


By G. WILSON KNIGHT 


UR greatest writers of the eighteenth century offer a national insight of first im- 
portance. 

The century’s opening was characterized by many changes, with a new middle class 
rising to power and an old aristocracy losing influence and prestige. Addison feels the 
development of a new order. In his essay The Royal Exchange he sees international finance 
and business relations as potentially a peace-force, a carrier of goodwill, while taking 
pride in England’s economic centrality. A similar optimism buoys up Pope’s Windsor 
Forest, a remarkable poem welcoming an age of peace after civil discord, with feeling for 
man and nature in happy partnership and pride flowering into a prophetic nationalism. 
‘Liberty’ is here (as to Milton) ‘Britannia’s Goddess’, ‘future navies’ rise in the ‘towering 
oaks’ of Windsor Forest, and ‘rich industry’ smiles along the plains. England and Peace 
are saluted together and a day foretold of an even greater destiny: 


I see, I see, where two fair cities bend 

Their ample bow, a new Whitehall ascend! 
There mighty nations shall inquire their nme 
The World’s great oracle in times to come . 


The destiny is one of world-centrality, and so these pastoral and slit dreams coexist 
with imperial yet Christian action: 


Thy trees, fair Windsor! now shall leave their woods, 
And half thy forests rush into thy floods, 

Bear Britain’s thunder, and her Cross display, 

To the bright regions of the rising day... 


All climates are included, swept in, by the succeeding couplets, all nations felt as sharing 
in the universal freedom, social and economic, on the day when ‘unbounded, Thames 
shall flow for all mankind’. 

The poem is remarkable for its considered repudiation of militaristic values—‘In 
brazen bonds shall barbarous discord dwell’—of ‘ambition’, ‘vengeance’, and ‘persecu- 
tion’, whilst yet balancing these against a more creative national purpose. Nature- 
feeling, as in Shakespeare, confronts the warlike and heroic, and Pope takes peculiar 
pleasure in seeing Britain’s power as naval and so related, through the oaks of Windsor 
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Forest, to nature; against which the ‘iron squadrons’ of the Volga or ‘groves of lances’ on 
the Rhine make vivid metallic contrast. The poem may be compared with Cranmer’s 
prophecy in Henry VIII. Indeed, Pope here addresses Queen Anne with a royalistic 
fervour matched only by the poetic faith of the ages of Elizabeth and Victoria. But there 
is no narrow or repressive imperialism. Pope’s vision includes sympathy for subject races 
and looks to that freeing of all slaves that it took two centuries to bring about: a trend of 
liberal poetic thinking which Cowper and Goldsmith are later to develop. 

The fervour inspiring Windsor Forest itself forces the bitter denunciations of Pope’s 
later satires, when he feels England to have fallen below her appointed calling. Here he 
expands the theme of Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens, fearing now the dissolution of 
traditional values and the rise of a pseudo-aristocracy bred from financial competition; 
and the tone of our national literature naturally moves on to something like the con- 
servatism of Dryden in Gray, Johnson, and Burke. The seesaw is attractive and signi- 
ficant. After the first creative vision there is a period of stock-taking. This stock-taking 
involves profound consideration of the religious basis of political order. Nationalism 
becomes one with eternity-insight. 

Such a blend occurs in Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard and The Bard. The first 
brings a Shakespearian and tragic balance to bear on the heroisms of human acclama- 
tion—Addison’s Westminster Abbey did the same—with neither side underestimated, 
indeed each drawing strength from the other, the mighty phrases of cathedral ceremony 
or urned remembrance at once ennobling and levelling the human drama which, by their 
reminders of the eternal, they dwarf. The Bard is a dramatic miniature, using an incident 
whereby the prophetic insight of a wronged and slaughtered race is shown forecasting 
the future reign of righteousness in England under a Tudor monarchy, whilst relating 
this to the spirit of future English poetry, and therefore of England. Gray’s Celtic 
sympathies may be compared with the part played by Arthurian legends in general as 
the national British mythology and the similarly Celtic bearings of Macbeth, Lear, and 
Cymbeline. In tiny compass the poem makes a massive, at once historic and prophetic, 
statement. 

Dr. Johnson is famous as the supreme exponent of tough English common sense. 
Much of what he says in writing or conversation may seem wrong-headed. He can be 
inconsistent; he is often egotistic, irritating, overbearing. Yet he exists somewhat like 
Falstaff, less for what he says than for what he is. His conclusions may not matter, just as 
some of Falstaff’s jokes are not very funny, but his way of driving them home, his pricking 
of bubbles not alone of sentimentality but also of its reverse, his merciless and dogmatic 
intolerance joined to childlike religious humility, his instinctive refusal of the cheaply 
won and lightly held opinion, his arraignment of all mere opinion against the bar of 
physical or spiritual fact, all witness a robustness, a method of approach, that are at once 
eminently English and may be referred equally to the Shakespearian integrity and 
Pope’s ‘good sense’. It is, in its way, always an assertion of eternal, God-planted reality; 
and of this his respect for the Crown is a necessary aspect. Johnson’s intuition is severe. 
His weighty style carries a burden of tragic knowledge. It is perhaps significant that one 
of the greatest prose classics of the period should have been entitled The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

Johnson was a Tory; but Burke, though a Whig, remains the supreme exponent of 
conservatism, at its best, in our literature. In Burke the prophetic and tragic tendencies 
of the century are harmonized—indeed integrated, and found to be, in essence, identical. 
His Reflections on the Revolution in France sees our human existence, and in particular the 
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British Constitution, not in abstraction, but in a particular time and place, determined 
by a past and debtor to a future; with all, past, present, and future, owing allegiance to 
some higher, more eternal, reality. From such a view revolution is condemned. Yet the 
condemnation is not ‘rational’, except in that deepest sense of the word whereby rational- 
ism becomes an exposition of the super-rational. Hence he deliberately supports tra- 
ditional ‘prejudice’, the emotional and intellectual mould into which man has been 
shaped by the work of centuries, as, in general, far more trustworthy than the indivi- 
dual’s ‘private stock of reason’. Revolution, especially if anti-religious, kicks away the 
very ladder on which we are climbing. He searches for emotional, poetical forces 
deeper than economic arguments: 


' Even commerce, and trade, and manufacture, the gods of our economical politi- 
cians, are themselves perhaps but creatures; are themselves but effects, which, as first 
causes, we choose to worship. 


This follows a passage asserting that the best in our European civilization to-day has 
‘depended for ages on two principles’, which are ‘the spirit of a gentleman and the 
spirit of religion’; ‘nobility’ and ‘clergy’. Here are two main values, the heroic and the 
saintly, the temporal and the eternal, which the British genius continually aims to hold 
in joint respect; and Burke, living in an age when those are increasingly threatened, 
boldly takes his stand by them. Not that he fails to recognize the vices of wealth. Indeed, 
in a passage defending the Church against the charge of attending to the rich and 
neglecting the poor, he draws, by a typical flight of paradoxical exaggeration, a truly 
horrible picture of a miserable upper class more truly in need of religious assistance than 
their supposedly less fortunate fellow citizens. He defends the established Church and 
sees no reason why a bishop should not have as big an income as a country gentleman, 
being likely to use it better. Moreover, the idea behind an aristocracy lends power to 
occasions of public ceremony effected ‘with mild majesty and sober pomp’—the fine 
phrase correctly reflecting a typically English reserve—wherein ‘the poorest man finds 
his own importance and dignity’. Such aristocratic dignities are, indeed, personal 
dramatizations of the man in the street; a public possession, like the throne itself. Such 
institutional authority is the antithesis of, the only safeguard against, tyranny. Break 
the ‘chain and continuity’ of tradition and the whole commonwealth crumbles into ‘the 
dust and powder of individuality’. The dangers of ‘power in base and incapable hands’, 
of a ‘proud and lawless domination’, are set against the more silently working symbols of 
our constitution. 

Above all, Burke emphasizes religion, seeing secular authority as a function of God 
Himself, and urging that all wielding such authority should have their thoughts planted 
in what is ‘solid and permanent’, in the ‘permanent part of their nature’, and leaving 
examples of ‘permanent fame and glory’; that is, they must be half in the eternal before 
exerting true authority in time. 

Within this very mysticism works, however, a truly Johnsonian common sense: 

We know, and it is our pride to know, that man is by his constitution a religious 
animal; that atheism is against not only our reason, but our instincts; and that it can- 
not prevail long. But if, in the moment of riot, and in a drunken delirium from the hot 
spirit drawn out of the alembic of hell, which in France is now so furiously boiling, we 
should uncover our nakedness, by throwing off that Christian religion which has 
hitherto been our boast and comfort, and one great source of civilization amongst us, 
and amongst many other nations, we are apprehensive (being well aware that the 
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mind will not endure a void) that some uncouth, pernicious, and degrading supersti- 
tion might take place of it. 


We, to-day, can perhaps appreciate the strength of that passage with peculiar ease. And 
of this also, of ‘Machiavellian policy’ and a reasoning able to justify ‘every extent of crime’ : 
Criminal means once tolerated are soon preferred. They present a shorter cut to 

the object than through the highway of the moral virtues. Justifying perfidy and 
murder for public benefit, public benefit would soon become the pretext, and perfidy and 
murder the end; until rapacity, malice, revenge, and fear more dreadful than revenge, 
could satiate their insatiable appetites. Such must be the consequences of losing, in the 
splendour of these triumphs of the rights of men, all natural sense of wrong and right. 


That is the case against revolution, and the greatest of all revolutions, the world-revolu- 
tion of Hitler’s Germany. Burke sees a solidity, a permanence, a mystical authority in 
what Shakespeare called ‘the soul of state’: indeed, he is our only writer to draw level 
with Shakespeare in this. It is, moreover, a partnership extending in time as well as 
space, and blending the human and the transcendental: 


As the ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in many generations, it be- 
comes a partnership not only between those who are living, but between those who 
are living, those who are dead, and those who are to be born. Each contract of each 
particular state is but a clause in the great primaeval contract of eternal society, linking 
the lower with the higher natures, connecting the visible and invisible world, accord- 
ing to a fixed compact sanctioned by the inviolable oath which holds all physical and 
all moral natures, each in their appointed place. 


The passage recalls the social and cosmic graduations of Pope’s Essay on Man. 

Such an intuition is, of course, one with the poetic power of Burke’s mighty paragraphs 
and heavily laden paradoxes. In reading him one is reminded continually of Shake- 
speare’s historical sequence; and of the total form of each play, its eternal, organic har- 
mony, whatever violent action functions within. Not that Burke denies the possibility of 
progress. No nobler voice was ever raised in the cause of British freedom than that of the 
rolling periods of his defence of American liberation. But he would have us reform 
society without help from an atheistic rationalism and always heal the wounds of our 
parent state with tolerant and loving care. 

Against the onrush of revolutionary thinking that was to follow, Burke’s statement 
stands as a solid rampart, a permanent record, piled up by the massed experience of the 
last two centuries. If to-day Pope’s Windsor Forest points us to a rebirth of national faith, 
we may next read and re-read Burke for understanding of those basic principles on which 
the greater order for which Britain strives shall be established. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


N impressive volume entitled The Marking of English Essays has just been published, 
the fruits of an investigation carried out by a Sub-Committee of the Interna- 
tional Institute Examinations Enquiry Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Philip 
Hartog. We do not imagine that this branch of English teaching has ever before been so 
thoroughly, sci scientifically, or formidably vetted. The main conclusion with regard to 
examiners is that after assessing their English composition scripts they should be required 
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at a later date to assess them again and see whether they come to the same conclusions; 
in other words they are adjured, like Mr. Winkle in the witness box, to be very careful. 
It is also recommended that, owing to the difficulty of marking long essays fairly in 
examination, the demand to write a composition exceeding 200 words in length be 
omitted from the School Certificate, though a similar restriction should not be placed on 
the teaching of composition, which should have ample time allotted to it in. the curri- 
culum. On the other hand, it is recommended that the use of précis be extended in the 
Certificate to passages of not less than 1,000 words. Thus the recent disinclination to 
examine students in English literature. now involves the essay also. The suggestion is 
particularly striking at the present time when London University has divorced composi-’ 
tion from literature by making the former compulsory but the latter optional in the 
Certificate. If composition as well as literature is to be a subject of instruction but not of 
examination, the pupil and teacher are beckoned into even wider fields of hedonistic 
study, but are even further barred from reaping reward in the Certificate. An ideal we 
appreciate, but a threat to the status of the subject which, in this examination-ridden 
world, we fear. We are grateful, nevertheless, to Sir Philip and his Committee al an 
original and challenging report. 


* * * 


In The Reluctant Dragon Mr. Walt Disney, as in Fantasia, takes us again behind the 
scenes to demonstrate how it is done. In Fantasia this process was confined to the 
periodic exhibition of Mr. Stokowski’s orchestra assembling and tuning up between 
operations and to programme notes expounded by Mr. Deems Taylor in immaculate 
evening dress. In The Reluctant Dragon these glimpses behind-stage are elaborated into 
a complete tour of the great new Disney studios in company with ‘Comedian Robert 
Benchley’, who is shown for our benefit every detail of the mechanical and artistic 
means by which a Disney film is achieved. In both cases, as with every Disney project, 
the result is as interesting as it is entertaining, and in Fantasia, however much critics may 
recall the work of Fischinger and Len Lye, new ground is broken in aesthetics. The 
monsters in Fantasia who emerge with the other irruptions of primordial life and move 
into being to the accompaniment of Stravinsky are of Miltonic stature, the ice-skating to 
Tchaikowsky invests ballet with transcendental agility, while the hippopotami who 
dance to Ponchielli, and ‘Casey Junior’, the crazy locomotive in The Reluctant Dragon, are 
as glorious fun as even Disney has yet devised. 

Nevertheless both films leave one uneasy. To show in art how the trick is done is the 
quickest way to rob it of its magic. One cannot feel that a realistic tour of Shakespeare’s 
rehearsal rooms in company with Comedian Richard Tarleton would be a satisfactory 
substitute for the poetic creation of Quince and his players. Nor, surely, can a first- 
rate work of dramatic art emerge which keeps jumping backwards and forwards over 
the footlights and fails to settle down to any consistency. The Three Little Pigs, The Band 
Concert, and Pinocchio were themselves, but Fantasia and The Reluctant Dragon are com- 
pounded of so many people of varied talents, from Bach and Beethoven to Mickey 
and Mr. Stokowski, from Sir Gyles and Baby Weems to Mr. and Mrs. Benchley and 
Mr. Disney himself, that nothing consistent is left in either case in the memory—only 
a brilliant kaleidoscopic jumble of effects for brows now high, now low. 

Next time, Mr. Disney, please tell us another fairy story, and don’t bother about 
getting it edited for us with Introduction and Notes. 


G. B. 
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THE TWO SONGS 
(For Walter de la Mare) 


OWN from the far meridian height 
Such peace that lonely song distils, 
Each tremble from its tune of light 
The air’s great shining bubble fills. 


The shadow of the falcon fear 
Is vanished, and the owl’s soft wing 
Gone with the night, bequeathing here 
A faint, a tranquil quivering. 


The lark, of this new crystal birth, 
Sings on to unimpassioned skies ; 

And, where his nest shall be, the earth 
In fair, sweet, idle rapture lies. 


But other ears, not idle, take 

His music—man, whose grieving mind 
And fearful heart in tumult shake, 

A sea of darkness rough with wind. 


Unknowing to those stormy waves 
The singer cries his ‘Peace be still!’ 

The peace all human passion craves, 
The silence of creative will; 


Oh! soon shall leap the lyric word, 
In heaven be quiring notes again, 
A song diviner than of bird, 
The twice-born, lovelier from pain. 


Not vanished now the falcon fear, 

Nor fled with night the owl’s soft wing; 
Harmless, those cruelties draw near, 

In strange communion listening. 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


THE FAWN 


AGLE to eagle 
Crying in the dawn— 

And the red-doe nestles 
Closer to her fawn, 
Closer to her dappled fawn 
In the bracken brake 
Nuzzling her with dewy muzzle, 
Only half-awake. 
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Red-buck to red-buck 

Belling in the dawn— 

And the red-doe scrambles, 
Careless of her fawn, 

Careless of her frightened fawn, 
Scrambles up the crags 

All afire to watch the battle 
Of the rival stags. 


Eagle to eagle 

Crying in the dawn— 
Following his mother 
Scampers the scared fawn, 
Scampers the bewildered fawn 
Over rocky spurs 

As the old ancestral panic 

In his young heart stirs. 

WILFRID GIBSON 


DALE HEAD 


NOW on the mountains, 
and darkness brushing 
against the feathered ridges, 
creeping softly down the ghylls 
and hushing the whiteness. 


Scarfed up by sable cloud 
the cool-browed moon 
sheds quiet light. 
More silent than the age-mute hills, 
or deep star-loom, 
moves in the night. 
IAN BANCROFT 


MOTHER OF GOD 


OTHER of God, all tenderness and truth, 
All reverence and beauty, and the seal 
Of heavenly love, pray for the sins of men! 
Without Your intercession at the throne 
Where sit the Almighty Father and Your Son 
Our wars, ambitions, devilries, crimes, and greeds 
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Bulk to the depth of doom. We have our strengths, 
Those attributes of greatness, that outride 

The forces of the night, but they have been 
On many a hearth and over many a field 
Age-long oppressors of the mild and meck. 
Man’s dominance has been a fortress held 
With dour tenacity against the plea 

For equal justice and life’s enterprise 

Borne upon level scales: we need so much, 
Such places in the sun, such power, such words 
Of praise and comforting, but, most of all, 

We need forgiveness—never man was made 
Who, unashamed with every thought revealed, 
Could stand before the judgement-seat and claim 
To be assayed as an uplifted soul 

Beside the purity, the quiet peace, 

The ceaseless drudgery and uncomplaint, 

The sacrifices and the selfless dreams 

That may abide within a woman’s life. 

We take our stand: we labour and we strive, 
Strive for our honour and the hope of fame, 
Our dignity, our passage through the world, 
Devote ourselves to service and to death, 

But always on us falls the centred beam 

And we are paid our price. For Womanhood 
Throughout the ages of the earth has stretched 
The unapplauded, devious mountain-track; 
Even now, when slowly broadening into life, 
Often all silent is her starry way. 

Pray for our sins! The prayers of women rise 
Out of the carnage of this man-made strife, 
Above the horrors of the slaughtered world, 
These empty conquests and ensanguined fields: 
In every church, by every wayside shrine 

The kneelers ask for mercy, Mother of God, 
Not for themselves but for the lives they tend. 
The patient mothers of the human race 

Lift up those voices little heard on earth 

Into the kinder heaven, the sisters, wives, 

And all to whom Life’s lily is in flower 
Ripened by Youth and Hope—how deeply they pray! 
Lean out of Heaven, hear them, pardon all 

For their appealing, all the cruelties, 

The evils, errors, and the saddening gulfs 

Of good intent. Their tears are manifold: 
Their hearts unspoken, like a flock of doves, 
Beat with white wings about the throne of God. 
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A GARLAND FOR JOHN CLARE 


(i) 
ETHER the cold eye and the failing hand 
Of these defrauded years... 
Whether the two-way heart, the laughter 
At little things would please you, John: the waiting 
For louder nightingales, for the first flash and thunder 
Of our awakening would frighten you— 
I wonder sometimes, wishing for your company 
This summer; watching time’s contempt 
For such as you and I, the daily progress 
Of couch-grass on a wall, avid as death. 
But you had courage. Facing the open fields 
Of immortality, you drove your coulter 
Strongly and sang, not marking how the soil 
Closed its cut grin behind you, nor in front 
The jealousy of stones and a low sky. 
Perhaps, then, you’ll accept my awkward homage— 
Even this backyard garland I have made. 


(ii) 
I’d give you wild flowers for decking 
Your memory, those few I know: 
Far-sighted catseye that so soon turns blind 
And pallid after picking; the elder’s curdled flowers, 
That wastrel witch-tree; toadflax crouching 


Under a wall; and even the unpersistent 
Windflowers that wilt to rags within an hour .. . 
These for a token. But I’d give you other 

More private presents, as those evenings 

When under lime-trees of an earlier summer 

We'd sing at nine o’clock, small wineglasses 

Set out and glittering; and perhaps my friend 
Would play on a pipe, competing with the crickets— 
My lady Greensleeves, fickle as fine weather, 

Or the lighter-boy who loved a merchant’s girl. 
Then we would talk, or perhaps silently 

Watch the night coming. 

Those evenings were yours, John, more than mine. 
And I would give you books you never had; 

The valley of the Loire under its pinewoods; 

My friend Tom Staveley; the carved stone bridge 
At Yalding; and perhaps a girl’s small face. 

And hanging hair that are important also. 

I’d even give you part in my shared fear: 

This personal responsibility 

For a whole world’s disease that is our nightmare— 
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You who were never trusted nor obeyed 

In anything, and so went mad and died. 

We have too much of what you lacked. 

Lastly, I’d ask a favour of you, John: 

The secret of your singing, of the high 

Persons and lovely voices we have lost. 

You knew them all. Even despised and digging 
Your scant asylum garden, they were with you. 
When London’s talkers left you, still you’d say 
You were the poet, there had only ever been 
One poet—Shakespeare, Milton, Byron 

And mad John Clare, the single timeless poet. 
We have forgotten that. But sometimes I remember 
The time when I was Clare, and you unborn. 


Gi 
Whether you’d fear the shrillness of my voice, 
The hedgehog-skin of nerves, the blind desire 
For power and safety, that was all my doubt. 
It was unjust. Accept, then, my poor scraps 
Of proper life, my waste growth of achievement. 
Even the cold eye and the failing hand 
May be acceptable to one long dead. 
SIDNEY KEYES 


THE VOICE OF THE BIRD 


By H. L. V. FLETCHER 


HE tramps would be calling at Llwynddu pretty often. Only for the sake of a bit of 

something to eat, perhaps, or an old shirt belonging to John, my husband, or maybe 
just to sleep warm in the barn overnight, and away again in the morning. Wandering 
people, not resting long in any one place, but driven here and there like a breast feather 
in a high wind. 

A few we called the regulars, being those that came every time they’d be near, perhaps 
to help in sheep-washing, or the shearing, or at hay or corn harvest, earning a few 
shillings before they’d be on their way again. Tidy men that you’d have in to eat at the 
table, and were like friends in a manner of speaking. Clean ones who might ask to have 
a shirt washed, or do a bit of mending sitting by the fire before going back to the barn 
for the night. They came and they were gone, none knew where, so that sometimes 
you’d be wondering what their lives had been, and who their mothers were, only not 
liking to ask and they not the ones to tell anyway. After a few years you’d get to look 
for them, each in season, like people coming on a visit. 

Old William, which was the only name we knew him by, always came in early spring. 
He used to help at picking stones, they lying thick on the face of the ground on a field 
that had been under the plough and now was going to be put down to grass or clover 
or something like that. The stones had to be picked up and put in a cart and then 
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tipped somewhere under the hedge before the grass started to grow so that when the 
time for mowing came they’d not break the blades of the mower; or if it was a steepy 
field, the edge of the scythe. 

Shilling a load and his food John, my husband, would give William for picking 
stones, and wonderful smart the old man was at it, a terrible tedious job to most, but he 
not seeming to mind, picking right and left so fast as he could go, and flinging them into 
the cart. By the end of the week all the fields would be clean and a good few shillings 
to come to William, and maybe one over and a piece of boiled bacon, or some cheese 


and a loaf to help him on to the next place, John being a very tidy man to deal with and 


tender enough underneath, though hard where hardness paid. 

Regular as the swallow and the cuckoo William was, staying always a week, like a 
visitor who won’t outstay a welcome. He wasn’t a big man, though strong enough, and 
he had grey hair and a short grizzled beard no more than half an inch long. He carried 
a bag on his back with a few sacks and old coats in it, they being what he used to keep 
him warm and dry in the cold nights, being he couldn’t bear the Union to sleep in and 
never going unless it was the roughest weather. Always quiet he was, not a one to talk at 
all, so that if he said a few words you had the feeling he’d said a wonderful lot. 

The thing you’d remember about William is what a good whistler he was. Not tunes 
or things like that, but like a bird. There isn’t the bird he couldn’t imitate so you’d not 
know which it was; and he’d call a blackbird or a thrush or one of those little small 
ones so natural they’d answer him back. 

He’d mock a curlew, piping mournful and low across on the marshy ground where 
they’d just come to nest. Any bird that could whistle he could do, but his favourite was 
always the blackbird, which he said was the finest singer of the lot, not barring the 
thrush or the little finches. That’s the one thing he’d stop picking stones for, straighten- 
ing up with a hand on his back where it had gone stiff on him, and answering a blackbird 
that was building a nest in the hedge. And the blackbird would call back at him, too; 
and perhaps somebody would frighten it and William and the bird would be going, 
‘Dink, dink, dink!’ for dear life as if both scared out of their wits. 

The time he’d be at Llwynddu there’d not be so many birds singing as later, about 
May, but the blackbirds and the thrushes and the curlews were at it and company 
enough for him seemingly; but I’ve heard him say that on a summer morning he’d wake 
sometimes about sunrise and join in with all the birds, singing’ a bit of this tune and a bit 
of that. 

‘What you want to do a thing like that for?’ asks John, my husband, he being a man 
who can’t abide what he calls nonsense. 

William rasped his fingers on his stubble beard before he answered. 

‘Reckon I was like them, master. I felt like it.’ 

You could see John made nothing of this. He could understand a man sleeping in the 
morning, or a man rising with the sun to work, but he couldn’t see why a man would 
rise to whistle with the birds. But he always liked William and he wouldn’t say anything 
to hurt the old man’s feelings. 

I remember well the year we could see William ageing. His hair and his stiff little 
beard had gone real white, and he was stiffer in the way he walked, and slower, too. 
And picking stones, you could see, was a lot more of a labour than before. He’d stop 
and straighten often, and his back seemed to hurt him, so that by the end of the 
day he wasn’t able to get upright properly but would walk from the field stooping 
a bit. 
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It was one night near the end of that week that John, my husband, talked solemn to 
William. John is a man that sets a lot of store by religion, a deacon at Salem, and much 
looked up to as befits one who saw the path to glory many years ago and has not set foot 
off it since, nor wasted his time on light or frivolous things. 

Sitting by the fire we were, just the three of us, the young ones being gone to some 
sort of merrymaking and not expected home till late. 

‘It’s a queer life you lead, William,’ says John. 

‘Is it, master?’ says William. ‘It’s the only life I know, and it’s got so late it'll be 
surprising if I ever get to know any other.’ 

‘Don’t you wish sometimes you was settled down?’ says John. ‘With a home, and 
a wife and children, and your own things round you?’ 

‘A home and a wife and children are for them that have them,’ says William. ‘Perhaps 
I’d have liked them if I’d had them, but I haven’t, so I haven’t missed them. Just like 
you’ve not missed the things I’ve had,’ he says. 

I could see John wasn’t taking that in. What could a poor old roadster have that he 
had not? 

‘And what about your soul, William?’ he says. ‘How is it with your soul? Have you 
ever thought of that?’ 

‘No,’ says William. ‘I haven’t thought about it much. I’ve been a contented 
sort of man most of the time,’ he says, ‘and I’ve left my soul alone and hoped for 
the best.’ 

‘Hoping isn’t enough, man,’ says John. “The way to redemption lies in believing not 
hoping. It’s a pity, William, you’d not been to chapel regular and heard the call to 
gary" 

‘Well,’ says William. ‘Maybe if I’d been to chapel I’d be a better man. But then I’ve 
known men who went to chapel regular that it didn’t seem to do much good to, so 
perhaps it wouldn’t have done me much good, either.’ 

‘Didn’t you ever go to chapel, William?’ I says. 

‘Well, missus,’ he says, ‘I was staying at a place once where the boss died, and I 
thought to go to the funeral, him being a man I’d liked. But though I brushed myself up 
tidy I could see them looking at my old clothes, and I could see them thinking it wasn’t 
decent for one in those old clothes to go to chapel, so I stayed away. And I haven’t had 
the need to go since.’ 

‘Clothes is nothing to do with it,’ says John. ‘And only fools think they matter. Not 
but what it ’s respectful to wear your best,’ he says. ‘A man going to see the king would 
wear his best, so naturally he can do no less for the King of Glory.’ 

‘I wears my best clothes all the time,’ says William. 

Well, John goes on to him real solemn, all about the new birth, and the power of the 
Blood of the Lamb. It had been a bit of a shock to him seeing William gone so old, and 
he wanted to help him, and put him right while there was time. 

‘And now we’ll have a prayer,’ says John, and we goes down on our knees there before 
the table with our elbows on it, and John lifted up his voice. I peeped once to see how 
William took it, some not liking to be called on to take part in a prayer, sort of feeling 
uncomfortable hearing one outside church or chapel, but indeed the old man was looking 
wonderful peart. Almost set up that one like John should take so much trouble over his 
soul. 

A wonderful one to pray is John, my husband, and he prayed heartier that right than 
ever I heard him in his life, in chapel or out. I could see he was wrestling hard with the 
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Lord for the soul of that poor, lost sheep; the sweat stood out in little drops on his fore- 
head, and his knuckles was bone white where he clenched them. 

‘Oh Lord, have mercy on this poor sinner...’ 

And I said the Amens: for poor William, I could see, didn’t understand where a word 
would be like a push in the back to one striving uphill in prayer. 

We had a bit of supper after that, and then I cleared away and John and I went to 
bed, and William went off to the barn. 

But he couldn’t have gone in straight away, for when we were undressing in the 
darkness, John says: 

‘Hearken to thet.’ 

And outside we could hear a low fluty whistling like a blackbird that’s been waked in 
a bush and half sings in its sleep; and somehow, I don’t know why, it made us come over 
all gooseflesh to listen to it. 

‘Sweet Saviour!’ says John, and I knew the words were used in all solemnity. “The 
man’s saying his prayers.’ 

And there was an awe in his voice I’d not heard for twenty years, and he’d gone cold 
and humble-like so that I had to take him in my arms and warm him and comfort him 
as if he was a child who’s been frightened. 

In the morning William was not about the place. Generally he’d be standing near the 
door, maybe smoking a little bit of a clay pipe if he happened to have tobacco; John, my 
husband, not liking anybody to smoke in the house, and never touching tobacco himself. 

When breakfast was ready William still hadn’t come, and thinking he’d slept a bit late 
I went to the barn to waken him. 

There was no answer when I shouted, so I pushed open the door and went inside. 
Even in the dimness of the barn, as I looked at him lying there so peaceful in the straw, 
I knew what had happened. 

Old William’s days for picking stones and wandering on the face of the earth were 
over for ever. 

I came out with an awful sadness lying heavy on me so that I seemed to be carrying 
a great weight in my breast, so heavy it weighed me down. I think somehow it was the 
quick thought in my heart of all the poor soul had missed in life: home and warmth and 
the regard of people and ones to mourn for you—things like that. 

Outside there was a sudden rain falling. One of these quick, spring showers, like the 
tears of a child, come and gone in a minute. 

And as I stood there a blackbird burst into song; a full-throated piping from the bare 
hawthorn tree over the house; I seemed to notice it like I’d never noticed birdsong in my 
life before. 

And some way, I don’t know how it was, the feeling in me changed, and all pity for 
the poor, dead tramp was gone. Seemed for the time of a thought to alter the look of 
everything, that bird’s song did. I suppose it was remembering the way William had 
sung with the birds, but all the things that had mattered didn’t seem important at all; 
not family, nor possessions, nor the good feeling of being respectable folk, nor chapel, nor 
the prayers and preachings in chapel, not even the certainty of salvation. It was as if 
I had missed something, not William. 

All that would stay in my mind was the words from the Book: He shall rise up at the 
voice of the bird . 

To think about it now it doesn’t hardly make sense, but standing in the rain with the 
blackbird singing away for dear life in the hawthorn, it seemed like the voice of God. 
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FOR THE FUTURE 
By CLEMENT F. ROGERS 


HAVE, I hope, no race-prejudice. I have a great respect for the Scotch or, as they 

call themselves, Scots. I feel no historical resentment for their King James VI having 
annexed us at the beginning of the seventeenth century and, at any rate, little for their 
peaceful penetration of our Fatherland following the fine prospect of the road that leads 
to England. I have ungrudgingly welcomed them as Archbishops of our National 
Church, as Prime Ministers in the ‘wurrold’ of politics, as heads of business houses and 
directors of banks. But there is one thing that is English and our own, and that is our 
mother-tongue. That we, at any rate we Englishmen, must keep whole and undefiled. 

We must resist the infiltration of Scotch, and for the matter of that, of Irish and 
American, idioms. In their own lands let men talk as they will. We will not insist that 
they shall learn, as Boswell did, to write and talk the language of those they have 
dominated. But our language is our own. In speaking and writing it, this England never 
did and, I hope never shall, nor will, lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. In this 
the future historian must say again Victi victoribus legem dederunt. 


I do not think that we realize the danger we are in. I recently read two novels in both 
of which the scene was laid in a cathedral city in the south-west of England. To judge from 
their speech the whole population—that is, of course, the whole population that mattered 
—was Scotch. Not only the Bishop, that, perhaps, we might have expected, but the 
Dean and his wife, the canons and their wives, the lay clerks, the vergers and bell- 
ringers, the tradespeople and gardeners and inhabitants of, and even foreign visitors to, 
the city. They were none of them able to get their ‘wills’ and ‘shalls’ right or to manage 
their ‘coulds’ and ‘woulds’. 

Scotch civilization has been built up on a tradition of Calvinism which, as against that 
of Free Will, has accepted a doctrine of fixed fate and foreknowledge absolute. So, unlike 
Milton’s fallen angels, it has escaped the fate of finding no end in wandering mazes lost. 
But it has gained definiteness at the expense of subtlety of diction. For the Determinist 
there is no difference between ‘I shall’ and ‘I will’. He could not, as did Lady Blanche 
in (Gilbert’s) Princess Ida, lecture on ‘the five Subjective Potentialities—the May, the 
Might, the Could, the Would, the Should’. He could only sing with her, ‘Come, mighty 
Must, inevitable Shall’. 

So the Scotchman, even if to-day he has repudiated the doctrine of Predestination, 
cannot escape its influence and may, perhaps, be excused for his peculiarities of speech. 
But we English have more often been Arminians. Nay, if we may include the ancient 
Britons among our ancestors, we have even produced an arch-heretic Pelagius who 
stressed Free Will almost to the denial of man’s need of Grace. We, at any rate, know 
that ‘would’ and ‘should’ are not the same. 

Yet we are continually hearing all round us Englishmen, who ought to know better, 
saying ‘I would like’ when they mean ‘I should like’. ‘I would’ means ‘I should like to’. 
‘There is one thing I would say’ is the same as “There is one thing I should like to say’. 
*I would like this or that’ means ‘I should like to like this or that. I wish I did, but, as 
a matter of fact, I don’t like it at all’. When a chairman introduces a speaker with the 
words: ‘I would like to say how glad we are to welcome Mr. So-and-so’, he means of 
course to be polite, but what he says is in fact: ‘I wish I liked saying that we are glad 
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to welcome Mr. So-and-so, but I don’t’, setting us wondering whether he dislikes telling 
an untruth in saying he is welcome or whether, perhaps, it is that he is jealous of the 
welcome given by the audience and so is unwilling to give it expression. 

This is not a mere fad of my own. Lest it should be thought to be, I invoke the 
authority of Mr. H. W. Fowler’s Modern English Usage: 


The words like, prefer, care, be glad, be inclined are very common in first-person condi- 
tional statements (I should like to know, &c.). In these should, not would, is the right form. 
‘I would like to say’ is no more idiomatic English than ‘I would find it hard to say’; but 
hundreds of people who would be horrified by the latter are ready to write the former. 


This confusion of terms is not, of course, confined to the Scotch. ‘Will’, says the 
Oxford English Dictionary, with its own admirable terseness, ‘used where shall is now the 
normal auxiliary, chiefly in expressing mere futurity, since 17th century almost ex- 
clusively in Scottish, Irish, provincial or extra-British use.’ A distinguished Irish 
dramatic critic, who is very fond of telling us how we should pronounce our own mother- 
tongue and broadcasts to us about the faults of diction heard from the ‘actrusses’ on the 
stage by the audiences in the ‘boxus’, asked the other day: ‘Would we understand 
Shakespeare to-day if we heard him read?’ To which the obvious reply is that we would 
if we could, but the question is whether we should. 

So possibly it was in compliment to King James VI of Scotland and I of England, 
that the translators of that ‘memorial of literary art’, the Authorized Version, altered 
the English Prayer-Book rendering of Psalm 1. 13 from “Thinkest thou that I will eat 
bulls’ flesh and drink the blood of goats?’ into ‘Will I eat the flesh of bulls?’ As if someone 
else could settle your will for you! The ‘Greatest New Translation since the Authorized 
Version’ (as the advertisement calls it) wantonly alters Rom. i. 13, ‘I would not have you 
ignorant’, into ‘I would like you to know’, but I find it difficult to believe that St. Paul wasa 
Scotchman even if he was ‘extra-British’. But, again, I do not complain of the Scotch 
using their own idiom. Hume had as much right to say in his Treatise on Human Nature 
(Pt. II, Sec. iv) ‘now it is plain that in our conception we would run up these parts to 
the greatest minuteness’ as Burns had to call a mouse ‘wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous 
beastie’. A learned scientist from north Britain (I name no names of living men) may be 
excused for writing, ‘In Scotland I had been taught that if we had been deprived of the 
Bible we would have remained pure savages’, but, as a matter of fact, few savages want to 
remain pure savages, Bible or no Bible, and I am sure no Scotchman ever wanted to. 

Irishmen, too, may I suppose be excused. Burke declared: ‘If I had made my life 
I would have been a musician’, but he really meant ‘I should have been a musician but 
owing to circumstances I would have been but could not.’ A distinguished Irish writer 
of plays makes one of his characters say: ‘I would have to work for you harder as your 
wife than I do now’, and no doubt, being Irish, it is the sort of thing she would say, but 
she did not mean, what her words said, that marriage would make her want to work 
harder than a slave. 

Even the ‘ -British’ Americans may, I suppose, be pardoned. A Harvard 
professor tells us that in the irony of Socrates there lay ‘a direct appeal to the conscience 
. .. which smote the heart of such a worldling as Alcibiades to the quick and shall never 
cease to vibrate in the hearts of living men’, but, grateful as we are to him for his fine 
book on Plato, it really does not rest with him to decide whether Socrates’ irony is to 
continue to vibrate in us. An authority on China, born in the States, writes: ‘If we saw 
ourselves in the streets we would not recognise our own faces’, which is perhaps the case 
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with some of us who would do so much against our will, but others, less ill-favoured, 
would be delighted at seeing themselves and stop to look in the glass for that very pur- 
pose. Even the very English Mr. Bertie Wooster has lived so much in New York that he 
can say ‘I wouldn’t have the nerve to tell Spode not to talk rot’, when it is really the one 
thing he would be glad to possess. One is sorry, too, to find even a Welshman can write: 
‘I would not be alarmed that, by this association with those we call aliens, I would lose the 
Welsh blood in me—but I hope I would not be a fool.’ I am sure no one ever supposed 
for an instant that he wanted to be either alarmed, or to lose his blood, or to be a fool. 


It is chiefly the pleonasm ‘I would like’ for ‘I should like’ that causes the trouble. 
Even Pip, in Dickens’s Great Expectations, told Miss Havisham that there was ‘something 
I would like very much’, but that was before Mr. Herbert Pocket took his education 
in hand. A Cambridge scholar is quoted by a well-known philosopher as saying: 
‘What I would wish to create is living creatures doing good because they know evil.’ 
Why doesn’t he want to, even if he can’t? A party leader in the House of Commons says 
of his chief, “We would always like to think of him’ as something ideal, implying that 
he is very far from being what he ought to be. Even Locke wrote ‘I would be glad to 
learn’, doing himself an injustice, for he, I am sure, always welcomed knowledge. 

The simple use of ‘would’ and ‘should’ seems to be found difficult. ‘When we react’, 
writes the compiler of an excellent and lucid Guide to Philosophy, ‘in the same way as we 
would react to that for which the word stands, we are said to know the meaning of 
a word.’ But our reaction to this word ‘would’ is that he seems to us to imply that we 
should react to it but are unable. What he meant to say was ‘as we should’ react to it 
automatically. A Rationalist scholar writing on French literature asks: ‘Supposing we 
knew nothing whatever of Christianity but the four Gospels would we not say that here 
are castles in the air?’ Should we not be willing to say it?—that depends on who might 
be trying to persuade us. A modern poet asks: ‘If we understood other countries would 
we like them any better?’ But we ought at least to try, as did someone I knew who, when 
asked if he liked the—(fill in the name of the people at your choice), replied ‘Not yet’. 
A French critic is translated as saying ‘We would be extremely confused by those 
intermediary cases of’ something or other. But, surely no one, a Frenchman least of all, 
wants to be confused. An author says of Thomas Hardy: ‘As a humourist I would rank 
him first and foremost.” Why doesn’t he then? What is his objection? 

A lady novelist makes a young man in her book say of a young lady who is taking his 
place, ‘She would make a much better sort of land-agent than I would.’ If he didn’t want 
to do his work well it was high time he went. A popular broadcaster the other day said: 
‘Often I would be in great danger.’ But this is foolhardiness not courage seeking the 
bubble reputation like this. A well-known member of Parliament actually the other day 
referred to the suggestion that ‘though war had been avoided we would have it at 
Christmas or next year’, though the whole point of his speech was that we didn’t want 
it either at Christmas, or in the New Year, or ever, if we could possibly help it. 


But the most glaring and inexcusable blunders occur in the use of ‘will’ and ‘shall’. 
One of our leading cash chemists recently put up a notice saying ‘We will be glad to 
receive empty bottles from our customers’, as if the board of management had solemnly 
met and had reluctantly decided to be pleased in the future, in spite of Matthew 
Arnold’s warning that 


We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart abides. 
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‘No, Tony, my pet,’ said the Dean’s wife in one of the novels referred to above, ‘I will not 
be lonely.’ She was going to see to that as soon as the boy was safely out of the way. 
‘You want me to use Jones’s Soap Flakes’, says the young housewife in the advertisement, 
‘but we won’t have much money and they must be very expensive.’ Why this vow of 
poverty? And to conclude, a northern provincial paper declares, that according to his 
veteran secretary, Trotsky, disregarding the Almighty’s canon against self-slaughter, 
murmured before he died: ‘I won’t survive this attack.’ 


A MEMORY OF ROBERT BYRON 


T was a February afternoon when Robert Byron first came to see us. With a passion 
for flowers rivalled in my experience by Charles Ricketts alone, he noticed at once 
sprays of pale purple hellebore on the mantelshelf. He was shy and ill at ease, but the 
ice had begun to crack before he rode away in the twilight with Gerda, his elk hound. 
At our next meeting he was a gracious host to belated guests who had lost their way in 
the forest which he loved so well. After that we had a part in the determinations, hopes, 
anxieties, laughter, the exuberance of which readers of his books alone cannot fully 
share, and, I might even say, in the education of one of the most lovable human beings 
I have ever known. For his ignorance was startling: at first it seemed like a pose— 
Who was Lucretius? Is the Areopagitica another of Milton’s sonnets?—but it was sheer 
and unabashed. We observed too that curious dislike of poetry, with Dryden as the one 
exception, which, I think, accounts for the occasional blemishes in his exquisitely sensitive 
descriptive writing. He had no trained perception of the place in prose for poetic 
imagery, or, sometimes, of the difference between good and bad. 

On another February afternoon we met him and the last of his beloved companions, 
Sarah, a French bulldog, on the downs between our homes, as he could spare no 
longer time. Of that meeting alone there is no echo of laughter. I felt it to be the last, 
though the death I thought of was not his. And now it is for his friends to keep his 
memory alive, and create from it some force in the struggle for civilization, although 
it can be but a shadowy survival of what we all expected from Robert’s own life. 


MONA WILSON 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


THE FILM AND ITS AUDIENCE 


EN I was watching a film a few weeks ago I was reminded of a remark of 
Pudovkin in his Film Technique. Speaking of the film spectator, he says: ‘When 

we approach a given, real image, we must spend a definite effort and time upon it . . . in 
intensifying our attention to that point at which we begin to remark and apprehend 
details. By the process of editing, the film removes, eliminates this effort. The film 
spectator is an ideal, perspicuous observer. And it is the director who makes him so.’ 
Pudovkin appears here to be a better artist than psychologist, as are many of those 
who provide our English films at the present day. They give us much that is excellent 
and little that is weak in the directing, acting, cutting, and photography, but their 
treatment of the mind of the spectator, of his artistic faculty and his imagination, is 
sometimes disastrous. It has long been a commonplace to speak of a certain type of 
mind as ‘conditioned by the movies’, though the critics in this case have usually had in 
mind the subject-matter and moral influence of the less desirable type of film. What 
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I have in mind is the artistic method and the intellectual effects of the more desirable 
type of film. I think we have here an evil as far-reaching though slower in operation—the 
debilitation of the imagination. In the days of the silent films someone (and I wish one of 
my readers would tell me who it was) wrote a story in which the heroine, an inveterate 
picture-goer, always thought in sub-titles (or ‘captions’). Her mind had been so far con- 
ditioned by these spasmodic, crude, over-simplified statements that she interpreted the 
experience of actual life in terms of similar formulae, interposing them between herself 
and the chance of development, of imaginative apprehension of reality. The silent film 
and the sub-title flashed on the screen are no longer with us, but we are still conditioning 
minds by quick, emotionally crude impressions that demand no mental effort. 

For we still appear to consider that any effort expended by a film spectator in appre- 
hending a ‘real image’ is a misfortune—from which he must be rescued by the brilliant 
editing of a benevolent director. Instead, that is, of being allowed to observe for himself 
that Mr. X. is unobtrusively securing the entrance-door up-stage left, he is given a close- 
up of Mr. X.’s hand manipulating the key and another of the vigilant anxiety of Mr. X.’s 
face as he does so. This is a crude example, but the process of doing the work for him 
harms the spectator whether it be crude or artistic in detail. The ‘film spectator’ does 
not become ‘an ideal, perspicuous observer’ just because the film director makes the 
camera become one. So far from the director being able to make the spectator so, we 
may say emphatically that if some power greater than film directors, seconded by his 
own mental efforts, have not already done it before he enters the cinema, the only 
psychological result of this thoughtful and exquisite editing will be that he will go out 
again with a still larger proportion of his imagination asleep or dead. 

For mental effort and imagination are closely related and we have gone far enough, 
in the theatre itself, along the road that relieves us of both simultaneously ; too far, I fear, 
to face our Elizabethan ancestors without shame. 

I saw recently two English films, good of their kind, interesting and skilful. But I 
soon began to notice that whenever anything beyond an obvious emotional or intellectual 
response was called for—as soon, that is, as the necessary deductions passed beyond the 
power of a fourth-form child, or any emotion subtler than anxiety, fear, triumph, or 
relief was approached—the spectator’s imagination was promptly chloroformed by 
excellent cutting and close-ups, the pictorial equivalent of newspaper headlines. At one 
point a heroic and intelligent action on the part of one of the characters averted a 
great catastrophe. But I never knew precisely how, being aware only of a rapid succes- 
sion of shots from which I gathered that he was doing something to some machinery. 
These were skilfully cut with shots of other characters showing acute anxiety, admiration, 
&c., but even these did not tell me precisely what he was doing. I believe the rest of the 
audience had only the same vague, blurred impression that something terrifying and 
exciting was happening. We had no chance at all of keen, precise appreciation of the 
nature of the danger, of the man’s skill and courage or of the odds he was fighting. 
This, not because the director was incapable of presenting it, for a welter of excellent 
photographs swirled past us, but because we were never allowed long enough shots or 
slow enough motion to use our minds on them. We were led like sheep, ‘registering’ 
obediently first excitement, then relief, without ever having known clearly what it was 
all about. And this, I believe, simply because there is an assumption that the spectator 
must have the work done for him, must be relieved of that mental effort which alone 
can bring the reward of inaginative experience. 

I am not recommending tediousness or wearisome particularity. Even Shakespeare 
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upon occasion wrote a final scene in which he inveigled his audience into thinking 
they had followed something that had never been clearly put before them. But Shake- 
speare knew his occasion and only did this when some major interest took precedence 
and justified it. The stultification of the imagination which modern films so often cause 
is due to the constant use of this kind of technique at moments when the utmost con- 
centration is needed if even an otherwise artistic film is to communicate anything more 
than crude sensation. There is no education, artistic or emotional, in that; and as 
a people we have grave need of both. Can we do anything about it? 


UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


REVIEWS 


The Poetry of Matthew Arnold. A Commentary. By C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry. 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


This is a companion volume to a new edition of Arnold’s complete poetical works, 
which will shortly be published. It does not contain Arnold’s own prefaces or notes, 
which will appear with his poetical text; and it should be read in conjunction with a 
standard edition. But even read by itself it must be fascinating to those who are inter- 
ested in Arnold’s work and character, and some of the entries are rather essays than 
notes, including a terminal paper by Sir Francis Wylie on “The Scholar-Gipsy Country’ 
in which, inter alia, the old subject of the identity and whereabouts of ‘The Tree’ are 
thoroughly discussed. 

There is enough material here for a long disquisition on Arnold as a poet, including 
some hitherto unpublished poems found in what is now known as the Yale Manuscript, 
some seventy pages of verse and rough jottings dating from the poet’s early years of 
composition. One at least, To Meta: The Cloister (conjectures on the monastic life) is 
well worthy of him. It opens: 

Calm’d by bitter disabusings 

Of all thirst of earthly things, 

Ah! they walk in starry musings 

Like stone-sculptured, antique kings, 

Slowly, past the open spaces 

Of their cloister, see, they glide— 

Tears have washed their austere faces— 
Neither hate have they—nor fear—nor pride— 


and the rest is beautiful and characteristic. It can only be supposed that Arnold—who, 
when his powers had flagged, used sedulously to examine his old work in search of 
things fit to resuscitate in new editions—regarded the ‘Stanzas from the Grande 
Chartreuse’ as superseding this poem. 

He was very careful about his old manuscripts; and was, in fact, one of the most 
deliberate of poets in every way. We find here, for instance, oeminnetin conceptual 
notes for poems, such as: 

‘Compose 

‘(1) Empedocles—refusal of limitation by the religious sentiment. 
(2) Eugenia—refusal of do. by the sentiment of love. 
(3) To Antonia—a system of the Universe. 
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He brooded and brooded over the classification of his poems and, late in life, brought 
in the category ‘Early Poems’ for convenience. “The poet’, say our editors, ‘found 
difficulty in being even reasonably consistent in assigning poems to this class. Early 
poems such as The Strayed Reveller and The Forsaken Merman were wanted elsewhere, in 
order to give balance and proportion to the scheme of classification. Moreover, he 
apparently wished to use the designation “Early Poems” as a kind of apology for the 
immaturity of certain pieces. For this reason, no doubt, he classified The Church of 
Brou, on account of its astonishing inaccuracies and its uneven quality, with the works 
of his youth, though it was probably contemporaneous in origin with Sokrab and Rustum 
and other poems which caused the author no misgivings.’ 

Arnold’s desire to be, however humbly, in the company of what Tennyson called 
‘the great sage poets’ is evident everywhere: his definition of poetry as ‘a criticism of 
life’ was a limiting one with didactic implications. But those of his poems which are most 
beloved are not the most philosophically ambitious. It is as a lyric and elegiac poet, 
with an exquisite tenderness of feeling, a rare eye for landscape and (when he chooses 
to avoid his jigging short lines) a very musical voice, that he chiefly lives. The artistic 
were the qualities which, to a large extent, he missed in his great friend Clough, to whom 
he wrote: ‘You succeed best you see, in fact, in the hymn, where man, his deepest 
personal feelings being in play, finds poetical expression as man only, not as artist :— 
but consider whether you attain the beautiful, and whether your product gives PLEASURE, 
not excites curiosity and reflection.’ That is tactfully put; he knew really that Clough 
had, in the main, failed as a poet, and Thyrsis, the elegy on the dear comrade, is very 
much qualified as a eulogy of the poet. 

There are all sorts of oddments here—fragments of his projected great play on Lucre- 
tius, interspersed with prose summaries of verse which was never written. There is 
plenty of information about the ‘sources’ of his narratives—and about critics who have 
been shocked because he knew so little and had read so little about Persia and Central 
Asia—as though one went to Hamlet for Danish history or frowned on Shakespeare for 
not being a Scandinavian scholar. The title Scholar-Gipsy we are told came from Glanvil 
like the story; it is suggested that ‘And saw the merry Grecian coaster come’ makes 
sense in the context only if ‘come’ is taken as a past participle; and certain ‘errors’, some 
serious, some insignificant, are detected in the poems. 

I don’t think, however, one need conclude from Thyrsis that Arnold, who knew his 
birds and flowers, really supposed that the cuckoo migrated in June. The passage has 
fundamental truth in it; the cuckoo merely takes rather a long time packing. 


J. C. SQUIRE 


The Mind of the Maker. By Dorotuy L. Sayers. Methuen. 6s. net. 


This is the first ‘Bridgehead’ in a series of volumes to be published under the editorship 
of Miss Sayers and Miss St. Clare Byrne by authors who believe that ‘a new non-political 
but radical attitude to current institutions is urgently called for and will come about as 
a result of the war’ and who will try to ‘interpret this new spirit as they think it will be 
applied to various phases of modern life’. 

This first Bridgehead is, perhaps wisely, far from radical in one sense, though admir- 
ably radical in the sense that it is dealing with essentials. The reader may, however, be 
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a trifle baffled in trying to discover exactly how Miss Sayers is dealing with them. Miss 
Sayers does not suffer fools gladly, and her preface is largely a justifiably exasperated 
protest against people who will not take the trouble to read what the writer says. When 
the knave is thus almost petulantly exhorted to be absolute, it is more than ever necessary 
that the writer should write by the card. At the beginning of the preface Miss Sayers 
describes her book as ‘a commentary, in the light of specialised knowledge, on a par- 
ticular set of statements made in the Christian creeds and their claim to be statements 
of fact’. At the end she says ‘I have expressed no personal opinion about their’ (the 
statements’) ‘theological truth or otherwise’. How, one wonders, is it possible to com- 
ment on the claim of certain statements to be statements of fact about God without 
éxpressing some opinion about their theological truth? What is, of course, possible is 
to elucidate the meaning of the statements about God by analogy from human experience; 
but that has nothing to do with whether the statements, once understood, are held to be 
true, and some readers may feel uneasily that Miss Sayers, in spite of her disclaimers, 
sometimes invites us to think that the applicability of the statements to the human 
creator affords some presumption of their theological truth. 

However, any reader who will trust to the ‘blurb’ rather than to the preface, and take 
the book as ‘a short study of the creative mind by a professional writer’, will find it of 
absorbing interest. Miss Sayers could hardly produce a piece of slovenly, still less of dull, 
_ writing if she tried, and the clear-cut expression of her penetrating analysis is a con- 
tinual delight. It is seldom that a first-rate craftsman can give so coolly objective an 
account of the methods of his craft and his own experiences as he plies it. And Miss 
Sayers does not make the false-modest mistake of trying to avoid illustration from her 
own works. Much of her best material is taken from them, and surveyed with an 
admirable detachment. Of individual chapters I should pick that on “The “Laws” of 
Nature and Opinion’ and that on ‘Scalene Trinities’ as the most brilliant, the one for 
clear presentation of an important contrast, the other for insight. 

There are no doubt many things in the book with which many readers will disagree. 
Some, for example, will deny that a poem is a poem at all till it has taken shape in words: 
others will disagree with the relation posited between light and darkness, and will regard 
the analogy drawn between the relation ‘light-darkness’ (however conceived) and the 
relation ‘Hamlet-not Hamlet’ as a false analogy. Others will share the reviewer’s doubt 
whether Miss Sayers’s experience of the workings of children’s minds (or for that matter 
of psychologists’) is so much wider than their own that they must accept her emphatic 
and unqualified ipsa dixits as true. Miss Sayers finishes a series of such statements with 
the uncompromising remark ‘I am not arguing with the authorities; I am telling them’. 
There is indeed no arguing with such cocksureness, occasional exhibitions of which are 
the main, but trivial, blemish in a most stimulating book, which, if it does not increase 
any reader’s ‘faith’, will certainly very greatly enhance his understanding and enjoyment 
of literature. X. 
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The Letters of Foseph Addison. Edited by WALTER GRAHAM. Oxford University 
Press. 30s. 

In his Preface to The Letters of Addison Professor Graham says, ‘No apology should be 
needed for thus presenting to the world the letters of the “Raphael among essayists’’.’ 
Certainly no apology is needed for an edition as good as this lately published by the 
Oxford University Press. The editor’s work has been faithfully and well done. He has 
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presented the text as Addison wrote it, for, he says, ‘something may easily be lost and 
nothing important may be gained by modernization’, and he has added useful notes, 

The volume contains some 700 letters as compared with the 200 of Bohn’s edition of 
1856, and if these new letters do not materially alter our picture of Addison, they do 
serve to fill in the detail. We become at least more familiar with a personality which 
must to the end remain somewhat detached. 

But if we are particularly interested in Addison’s own literary output we are doomed 
to disappointment, for he tells us nothing of it. Hopes rise when we read letters to Swift, 
addressed ‘Dear Doctour’, mentioning friends at St. James’s Coffee-house, or learn that 
‘Mr. Steele and I often drink your health’ (i.e. Swift’s), or (to Joseph Keally) that ‘Dick 
Steele is entirely yours’, or (to Ambrose Philips) that ‘Dick Steele and I rember you 
once a day’, but alas! to Steele himself Addison addresses one trifling letter only and we 
learn nothing new of this attractive collaborator. 

The letters deal for the most part with the Queen Anne world of affairs in which 
Addison moved as an acute man of business, and only occasionally do we catch the tone 
of the essayist, as for instance in that letter written from Paris to Dr. John Hough in 
1699. Indeed the early letters which tell of the experiences of the ‘grand tour’ are 
among the most attractive, for Addison allows himself to be lively and even at times 
enthusiastic. 

Occasionally we find him writing, as to the young Earl of Warwick, in a somewhat 
surprising strain, which reminds us of the letters of the Warwickshire Coterie later in the 
century. ‘I can’t forbear being troublesome to your Lordship, whilst I am in your 
neighbourhood. The business of this is to invite you to a concert of music, which I have 
found out in a neighbouring wood. It begins precisely at six in the evening, and consists 
of a black-bird, a thrush, a robin-red-breast, and a bull-finch. There is a lark that, by 
way of overture, sings and mounts till she is almost out of hearing, and afterwards, falling 
down leisurely, drops to the ground, or as soon as she has ended her song.’ A similar 
note is stuck in those letters from Bilton, when he writes to Ambrose Philips that days 
are ‘so taken up with killing Hares and partridges that I have scarce time to do anything 
else. ... I live in hopes of seeing you here some time or other, and flatter myself that you 
will not dislike the place. I have planted a great many trees about here and intend to 
make up the number a thousand before I shall think I have done my years work. I hope 
to walk with you under the shade of them, which will make me truly rejoice in my 
planting.’ 

In putting forward this valuable collection of letters, Professor Graham says of 
Addison, ‘Students of the first quarter of the eighteenth century will continue to find 
him important in any survey of the critical and aesthetic, as well as historical, aspects of 
the period. To such, the new edition of his correspondence brings much material of vital 
interest, and possibly many glimpses of the intimate truth about Addison, the most 
popular of English essayists and the “father of modern critical theory”.’ 


MARJORIE WILLIAMS 


Eight for Immortality. By RicHarp Cuurcu. Dent. 6s. net. 


I am tempted to introduce this appreciation of Mr. Church’s treasurable little volume 
with a boastful personal reminiscence. One of the proudest moments of my life was that 
in which I heard Robert Frost disclose to an American audience that I was the first 
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person to give him any encouragement as a poet, vividly recalling to my mind, as it did, 
that evening when he brought me early drafts of his ‘North of Boston’ poems to read. 
Consequently, in Eliot’s phrase, I rejoice to find Frost included in Mr. Church’s happy 
band of immortals, writers chosen for apotheosis by.a critic of eclectic sympathies whose 
fine enthusiasm is always tempered by a sensitively discriminating intelligence. In these 
days of critical timidity, more especially in according merit to writers of the elder 
generation, we can applaud Mr. Church’s boldness in having the courage of his con- 
victions and asserting his faith in poets whose work is not consonant with the latest mode; 
even while we deplore the modesty which has induced him to keep his appreciations so 
brief. His criticism, always subtle and penetrating as far as it goes, too often stops short - 
of complete appraisement: his note on de la Mare, for instance, suggestive as it is, hardly 
conveys any sense of the multifarious riches of that writer’s contribution to the English 
anthology, and so is inadequate. But the chief virtue of these essays is that they are the 
work of a poet who does not restrict his sympathies within the confines of his personal 
poetic province, who writes with equal ardour of such temperamentally antipathetic 
poets as Davies and Eliot, Graves and Victoria Sackville-West, Yeats and Frost. But 
I am more than a little surprised that he should have thought it needful to champion 
Blunden as a neglected writer—Blunden, who from the outset has had the acclamation of 
his contemporaries, and who, almost alone of the Georgians, is accorded the respect of 
the modernists! But on the whole this is a singularly illuminating little volume written 
with a rare distinction. My own first choice of candidates for immortality might have 
differed from Mr. Church’s in some instances; but I am far from questioning the validity 
of any of his elections: and it gives me peculiar pleasure to record that his article on Frost 
is perhaps the most wholly satisfying. 

WILFRID GIBSON 


The North Star and Other Poems. By LAuRENCE Brnyon. Macmillan. 4s. 


The author of The Sirens, as a decorative poet, stands quite alone in our contemporary 
pantheon. Probably few poets writing anywhere to-day have a quarter of his knowledge 
of pictorial art or the principles of design. This knowledge was apparent as early as that 
remarkable prose document The Flight of the Dragon; and the caviller, if there be one, 
had better read the Tokyo lectures and the British Museum catalogue of Japanese prints, 
where most of the descriptions, in their terseness and a certain visual quality, can be 
graded as poems. Unless this is realized, one may come to Mr. Binyon’s verse in a 
hideously wrong spirit. He has never aimed at a Catullian epigrammaticism and ardour. 
‘I was contented with the warm silence’, he says, in the title-piece of his new book. He 
has always woven a tapestry or painted a kakemono. That is his chosen method of 
approach to the poetic mystery. It fits him, you will say, as a translator; but there is 
more to it than that. The specific quality of his verse, in Souriau’s phrase, is ‘réverie 
esthétique’. He does not seize, he persuades, but (and this is important) his persuasion 
has no smack of rhetoric. 

Here are thirty-two poems. One of the most interesting, and certainly the most 
symptomatic of modern poetic thought, is August Afternoon, written in 1936, in which 
the same line of Marlowe’s Faustus is quoted as in Miss Sitwell’s recent Still falls the Rain. 
This is not captiously said. The lines of Mr. Binyon’s that everybody knows and quotes 
contain an obvious reminiscence of a phrase in Antony and Cleopatra. This poem is equally 
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memorable, for five original words describing the spiritual impact of the present war on 
The quiet has become strange. 
The blank-verse piece with which the book opens is a free fantasia on this motif from the 
angle of a hospital patient, 
When, alone and lost in the morning’s white silence, 
Drowsily drowsing eyes, empty of thought, 
Accept the blank breadth of the opposite wall. 
In Mediterranean Verses, familiar to readers of English, the metre of Marvell’s Horatian Ode 
is employed for no less than forty-six stanzas describing historical vistas. It is typical of 
Mr. Binyon’s art that Cyprus evokes Othello, as Jerusalem Jesus. He is seldom far from 
the English literary scene. It is a commonplace of our belligerent ethic that the self is 
realized only in altruistic action, but who has decocted the Christian compound with 
such casual grace as this lyrist? 
But when, self fallen asleep, 
Quickens through all my veins 
The entrancing light, and stream 
The rivers and the rains,..... 


The breath comes of a world 
Beyond all human moan. 
There I am lost, and there 
I am come into my own. 
His ‘O English earth’ represents him as truly as his British Museum colleague’s ‘O Irish 
dead’ represents Dr. Robin Flower. Many will prefer the massive verses on Angkor, 
where the convolutions of tropical vegetation and Cambodian architecture are suggested 
by heavily descriptive blank-verse quatrains; but his exquisite Autumn Song has a Greek 
finish more apparent than in the pieces devoted to a struggling Hellas. It and the fine 
sonnet on Chartres, which contains one of the most successful attempts since The Eve of 
Saint Agnes to make stained glass speak in words, are haunting things, with a quiet 
sincerity. It is by them possibly that this book will be remembered. His Airmen from 
Overseas desiderates a musician, but his Japanese poems are music: 
High on the mountain, shrouded in vast trees, 
The stillness had the chastity of frost. 
I trod the fallen pallors of the moon. 
The path was paven stone: I was not lost, 
But followed whither it should lead me soon 
Into the mountain’s midmost secrecies. 


The seed is sown 

And in Earth I trust. 

Here is the sestet of the Chartres sonnet: 
Light for its crystal body has put on 
Unearthly glory of verdure and of air 
At dawn, and bright in mystery the flame 
As of a heart eternal pulsing there. 

O, earth and sky were needing a new name 

When I came out into the simple sun. 


Rightly can he say 
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Only a mind long soaked by what Coleridge called ‘inquaintance’ with oriental imagery 
and design would have ventured on the epithet ‘simple’ in such a place, and achieved 
thus the miracle of an English homeliness in a matter of France. Happy gift! 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


Some Modern Writers: Two Courses of Sydney University Extension Lectures. By Members 
of the Department of English. 


This quarto pamphlet of temperate and nicely balanced assessments of the work of 
some of the more prominent. English writers comes refreshingly after a glut of per-. 
fervidly partisan pronouncements by too-prejudiced advocates or opponents of the 
tendencies they represent. Contemporary prominence is no criterion of ultimate value: 
and it may be that in this case distance, giving perspective, has in a measure per- 
formed the function of time, enabling these Antipodesian lecturers to regard these recent 
literary manifestations with something of the impartial detachment of posterity. Be this 
as it may, all these papers display a truly discriminating critical faculty exercised in the 
service of equity. It is not that these lecturers lack enthusiasm; but that their enthusiasm 
is for literature rather than for the extravagances of extremest experimentation; and 
in judging eccentricity they keep their eyes steadfastly on the centre, and so preserve 
a sense of proportion. Perhaps the most satisfying, because the most wholly sym- 
pathetic, is Mr. Maxwell’s estimate of Housman, which strikes me as far and away 
the most able appraisement of this poet that I have come across: but the first 
lecture, in which Mr. Howarth deals faithfully with the monstrous hotch-potch of 
Ezra Pound’s interminable cantos, is also shrewd and searching; though the later | 
lecture in which he considers the significance of Edith Sitwell’s idiosyncratic sensuous 
perceptions is disappointingly slight. Mr. Oliver, too, to my mind, exercises an aseptic 
sanity in his consideration of the highfalutin adultery and the pretentious preciosity 
of Charles Morgan’s fiction, although he gives that author full credit for the many 
beautiful, if too consciously elaborated, passages to be found in his writings. On the 
other hand, in dealing with Joyce, Mr. Waldock cautiously suspends judgement, and 
does little more than provide an expository synopsis of Ulysses. As it will be seen, 
most of these lecturers investigate the values of theory-ridden writers; and in the con- 
cluding contribution Mr. Dobson gives a sober consideration of the inhibitions, intellec- 
tual and sensuous, which render, in spite of its remarkable qualities, so much of Eliot’s 
too-cerebral and pulseless verse nugatory in its effect. WILFRID GIBSON 


The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. Oxford University Press. 255. 

‘Here’s richness’ as Mr. Squeers remarked, and a diversity that may be represented by, 
what shall we say, ‘Chops and Tomata sauce’ and ‘ruining along the illimitable inane’. 
It is at once a fascinating and provocative compilation—fascinating because one finds 
oneself turning to another page as soon as one has made up one’s mind to put the book 
down, and provocative because, as the compilers have anticipated, one is continually 
being incited to think of omissions as one reads. 

But, then, as Mr. Bernard Darwin writes in his delightful introduction, ‘it is not a 
private anthology, but a collection of quotations which the public knows best’, and 
many of them have no connexion with literature. 

The bulk of the compilation, however, as is natural, does consist of quotations from the 
poets, and it is here that one is most conscious of omissions—not so much in the greater 
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poets, who are generally richly and amply represented, as in the lesser, in whose case 
the compilers, on the principle that popularity is the passport to admission, can only 
endorse the superficial preferences of the anthologists. 

A good example of a poet ill served by this second-hand method of choice is T. E. 
Brown. Here the compilers have felt bound to quote from that (rather tiresome) little poem 
My Garden just because the anthologists with damnable iteration always include it. 

There are also some writers distinguished by aphoristic quality that one wishes to 
have more of—notably John Selden with ‘No man is the wiser for his learning’ and 
‘There never was a merry world since the Fairies left dancing and the Parson left con- 
juring’—a reflection which, we must feel, has become charged with a deeper pathos for 
us to-day. 

As regards recent literature lovers of Max Beerbohm will, I think, feel that compared 
with the place given to some of his contemporaries it is but a pale ghost of the man that 
is allowed to figure in these pages, and devotees of Punch may feel that its contribution 
to the gaiety of nations might have been better illustrated—and why, oh why, Benjamin 
Jonson? But enough of this! It is a great work of reference which puts us all in its debt. 

The index is a marvel of completeness, and the claim that if the searcher knows any 
of the important words in a quotation he is seeking he will be able to find it is, I expect, 
entirely justified. I thought I had caught it out over ‘It was not for me to bandy com- 
pliments with my Sovereign’—looking up ‘bandy’ first and not finding it—but quickly 
my presumption was rebuked by ‘civilities with my Sovereign’ duly entered in its 
right alphabetical place. 

I will close this appreciation of a book that will find its way into every self-respecting 

library by quoting a few ‘bright passages that strike my mind’ not from any indignation 
at their omission, but just because it gives me pleasure to set them down: 

But ah! Maecenas is yclad in claye 

And great Augustus long ygoe is dead, 

And all the worthies liggen wrapt in lead 

That matter made for Poets on to play. 


Who with His sunshine and His showers 
Turns all the patient ground to flowers. 


Bronze clarions awake and faintly bruit 
Where long ago a giant battle was. 


If ye know the track of the morning mist ye know where his pickets are. 
Idalian Aphrodite beautiful . . . 

Est aliquid quocumque loco quocumque recessu 

Unius dominum sese fecisse lacertae. 

Because things seen are mightier than things heard. 


Be substantially thyself, and let the world be deceived in thee as they are in the 
lights of heaven. 


Imagination is a pilgrim on the earth and her home is in heaven. 


Courage is reckoned the greatest of all virtues, because unless a man has that virtue, 
he has no security for preserving any other. 
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What a rum thing Time is, ain’t it, Neddy? 
Punctuality is the thief of Time. 

I kept my head by not looking at hers. 

These are given without their sources in case it may amuse some of our readers 

who happen on this review to identify them.' GEORGE COOKSON 


AN APPRECIATION FROM AMERICA 


The Beginnings of English Literature (Volume I, Introductions to English Literature). ° 
By W. L. Renwick and Harotp Orton. London: The Cresset Press, 1939. 


431 pp. 6s. 

This book, of greater value to the general student of English literature than to the 
specialist, is composed of two parts: the Introduction to the Period, and the Student’s 
Bibliographical Guide. As a preface to the whole, Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, the General 
Editor of this series of five volumes, has written an admirable essay on the study of 
literature, in which he stresses the importance of relating literature to life without 
getting lost in the minute details of modern literary-historical scholarship. The volume 
under examination here covers English literature from the beginnings to Skelton, 1509, 
that is, the medieval period. To those of us who have long used the threefold division 
of English literature and language into the Old English, Middle English, and Modern 
English periods, with various subdivisions for the last period, this classification may 
seem odd. But it has its defence in the fact that our students, taught according to the old 
division, are led to study English literature as the product of three distinct languages, and 
lose sight of the continuity of the whole. 

The Introduction to the Period, written by Mr. Renwick alone, does not seek to 
present a detailed, chronological summary of Old and Middle English literature. It does 
put forward, among other things, a vigorous plea for the study of the literature of this period 
as an artistic production, rather than just as a forerunner of the later ‘glories’. Mr. 
Renwick says: 

But we must keep our chronology innocent of the flattering concept of ‘progress’. And 
above all we must eschew the metaphor ‘evolution’, for poem does not beget poem nor 
play give birth to play. ... On the other hand, there is no great point in nostalgia. 


The Introduction does bring before the reader a clear, roughly chronological account 
of the literary output of the period, and of the times from which it arose. 

The Student’s Bibliographical Guide is excellently done. No attempt is made at com- 
pleteness, since obviously the general student of The Pearl will not want to read all the 
interpretations of that poem which have appeared in the learned journals, though the 
most important of these are listed. The best editions of a literary work are always listed, 
together with references to stimulating critical and scholarly articles on that work. It is 
perhaps carping to point out that in several places this limitation of references to 
scholarly studies has been carried too far. For example, a student interested in Werferth’s 


' Those of our readers who are privileged to _it was to present the little book to his Sixth Form 
possess Ballast—a collection of 100 quotations in- pupils at Clifton as a sort of viaticum on their 
timately expressive of the wisdom and humanity of leaving school—will find two of the above quota- 
its compiler, the late S. T. Irwin, whose practice _ tions there, as well as the ones from Selden. 
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translation of Gregory’s Dialogues would want to see P. Harting’s ‘The Text of the Old 
English Translation of Gregory’s Dialogues’, Weophilologus, XXII (1937). 

This book will prove of greatest benefit as a reference book for the college teacher of 
English literature who needs at hand in convenient form references to the important 
contributions of scholarship for this period. 


University of North Carolina R. M. LUMIANSKY 


SHORTER NOTICES 


At Odd Moments. An Anthology. Selected by BerNarp Darwin. Oxford Univer- ° 
sity Press. 5s. net. 


Mr. Darwin has made a delightful anthology from passages, usually in prose, which deal with 
the experiences of ordinary men in the course of their ordinary work or play. ‘Ordinary men’ must 
be understood as including Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Nixon, who if not ordinary in the sense of being 
like any of us, are made up of qualities which all ordinary men enjoy reading about: they are not 
esoteric eccentrics. Mr. Darwin has not fretted himself to discover novelties. There are, of course, 
some surprises in the book: Mr. Nixon comes from the pages of a book of M. R. James which I had 
not read (and which I shall now read), there is Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith’s account of his first visit 
as a child to Walt Whitman, and there are a few pages from a scarcely believable rarity—a ‘new 
guide of the conversation in Portuguese and English . . . it was missing yet to studious portuguese 
and brazilian Youth’. But Mr. Darwin mainly relies on good, old, always re-readable things from 
Jane Austen, Borrow, Dickens, Lamb, Scott, or Stevenson, with a sprinkling of poems by poets so 
welcome as Barnes and Calverley. No one will quarrel with his selection since everybody will read 
to its end whatever item their eye falls on. 


The Groundwork of English Composition. By Stantey C. Giasszy. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. 4s. 


This book is intended to help pupils who are in and above the Vth form of a secondary school 
or who are attending evening or technical schools to pass certain examinations, and Mr. Glassey 
has accordingly addressed himself conscientiously to such tasks as explaining what a sentence is, 
how to write essays, précis and letters, and how to employ or appreciate figures of speech. Since 
some examinations are still what they are, his book will help towards the passing of them, but one 
feels that Mr. Glassey acquiesces unnecessarily in the shortcomings of the system. He does not see 
these shortcomings as a nuisance to be attended to with the left hand while the right is developing 
the pupil’s living interest in literature and some sort of insight into how it comes to be written, and 
therefore into how to write it. We can see where Mr. Glassey goes wrong when we find him quot- 
ing sentences from Bacon, the Authorized Version, Dr. Johnson and so on, and concluding by 
addressing the student in these terms: ‘Read over your last essay or composition, and then ask 
yourself whether you are as proud of that as a piece of intellectual work as you would have been of 
writing one of [those] sentences.’ No pupil surely will, or should, be proud of writing like any past 
author. He should only be proud of writing like a contemporary author. Until teachers of English 
see this, they will find that their subject is borne with rather than liked. The pupils should write 
about things they know and are interested in and should write what they could read out with 
conviction to their fellows. And when an interest in writing is established, then grammar and grind 
will be seen as hard but not useless. 


Robert Browning. Poetry and Prose. With appreciations by Landor, Bagehot, 
Swinburne, Henry James, Saintsbury, and F. L. Lucas. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Sirk Humpurey Mitrorp. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 35. 6d. 


In his sensible introduction Sir Humphrey presents this latest addition to the admirable 
Clarendon Series of English Literature as the best brief selection he can make from the work of an author 
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who interests him continuously and whose virtues are those which almost defy satisfactory selec- 
tion: size and sweep and untiringness. The result is a volume both pleasant and useful. The poems 
and excerpts from poems are chronologically arranged, each item being dated. This is an admirable 
method of presentation: it helps to kill the memory of that very bulk which, despite the evidence of 
Sir Humphrey’s appetite, is apt to scare readers away. The notes are brief and should prove 
another inducement for the young reader who by their ready help finds Browning not so hard as he 
feared. Browning is a good author for schools because pupils who really like poetry cannot help 
liking him even though they will continue to prefer Keats or Shelley, and because those who did not 
like poetry because they didn’t like Keats or Shelley will see that when Browning writes they for 
some reason do like it. 


The Mirror of History. An Approach to Scott. Edited by D. A. MacnauGHTON and 
H. L. Jones. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1s. 6d. 


The editors have with great skill collected 250 pages of vivid public history from Scott’s novels 
for the reasons that the generation now occupying the middle forms of Secondary schools and the 
upper of Central schools can no longer stand Scott’s prolixity, and that, this being so, they miss not 
only a good deal of ‘wholesome literature’ but also a good deal of ‘lively historical narrative’. The 
motto of their book is Trevelyan’s: “The great antiquarian and novelist showed historians that 
history must be living, many-coloured, and romantic, if it is to be a true mirror of the Past.’ The 
book provides a competent ten-page biography of Scott. And, by providing a glossary, it helps the 
pupil to understand the sentences he is reading and, by providing a set of straightforward questions 
on each of the sixteen passages, it helps the teacher to test the amount of matter that has been 
grasped. If, among other things, the book serves to revive the love of Scott that was not uncommon 
among schoolboys of two generations ago it will have accomplished a great deal. 


A New Anthology of Modern Verse 1920-1940. Chosen and with an Introduction by 
C. Day Lewis and L. A. G. Stronc. Methuen. 6s. 


This anthology is well worth possessing. It is designed to follow Sir Algernon Methuen’s 
Anthology of Modern Verse and adequately represents the best poets writing between the two wars. 
The best poets, that is, with the exception of Robert Graves, who on principle stands aloof (as 
Housman did) from the clutches of the florilegist, and of William Empson. It includes also a 
plentiful number of the lesser poets who are often found to have produced interesting small things 
(e.g. G. H. Luce). That plentiful number is, however, too plentiful, and there are many poor poems 
which might have been left to blush unseen. It is safe to say that few readers will fail to profit from 
at least a dozen pieces which they will find new to them, or see as new when specially picked out. 
Not everybody will know that Bridges wrote that elliptical poem Flycatchers, one section of which 
reads: 


Dead flies—such as litter the library south-window, 

That buzzed at the panes until they fell stiff baked on the sill, 
Or are roll’d up asleep i’ the blinds at sunrise, 

Or wafer’d flat in a shrunken folio. 


The introduction, in dialogue form, will help timid readers to feel more at ease. Not because it 
says anything new—Wordsworth saw the same things in 1800—but because Wordsworth’s ideas 
still have their use. 


An Anthology of Nature Poetry made by VioLta MEyNELL. Cape. 55. net. 


This reissue of The Poet’s Walk is prettily presented in a binding of silver and bluey green, with 
450 well-printed pages and at a modest price. Many readers will find pleasure in its generous 
basketful of good pieces, and might guide their reading by the remarks in the brief preface to the 
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effect that what was a night-piece in the seventeenth century was not a night-piece pure and 
simple but a night-piece addressing a Julia, and that not till Wordsworth do we get external nature 
without a spire or tower. 

Miss Meynell has paid some attention to the problem of the text. She prints old things in old 
spelling. But she might have printed from first editions rather than from any text not in modern 
spelling. Nor does she tell us when she presents a poem in incomplete form. 


Modern Poetry. Chosen by Ropert Lynp. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 7s. 6d. 


Mr, Lynd’s anthology sets out to be fairly representative both of ‘traditional’ and ‘revolu- 
tionary’ modern verse: ‘even if I were antipathetic to traditionalism in poetry, I should have felt 
bound to include some of the verse of Sir William Watson; and even if I were antipathetic to the 
most recent developments in poetry, I should equally have felt bound to include some of the verse 
of Mr. Auden and Mr. Day Lewis’. But it is difficult to escape the feeling that this admirable 
equability extends no farther than the preface: Mr. Lynd obviously prefers ‘traditional’ to ‘revolu- 
tionary’, and moreover prefers among ‘traditional’ poems the pretty and even the insipidly or 
sentimentally pretty. No anthologist can spare room to print poems containing lines like: 

And now the light is done— 
Its apple-coloured hue 
Has faded from the kingdom of the sky... 


Mr. Lynd falls for poetry which, in any degree, has a touch of what Matthew Arnold would call 
‘natural magic’. 


We regret that in our last number the price of The Odes of Horace, translated by Edward 
Marsh (Macmillan) was quoted as 45. 6d.: it should be 6s., and that the price of The Jacobean and 
Caroline Stage. Dramatic Companies and Players, by Gerald Eades Bentley (2 vols., The Clarendon 
Press), was not stated. It should be 42s. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of English. 
Sir, 

In his presidential address Lord Samuel, when pointing out that over-carefulness develops into 
mannerism, gives Gibbon’s style as an obvious example. There is one characteristic or mannerism 
in Gibbon’s writing that has not, so far as I know, been adequately emphasized by his com- 
mentators, though I believe that it is perhaps the most potent factor in producing the effect 
familiar to his readers. He had an almost morbid dislike of adverbial clauses. Any one may satisfy 
himself that this is true by taking a passage of some length from the Decline and Fall, counting the 
number of such clauses and comparing his result with the number he finds in a portion of similar 
length taken from a less mannered writer such as Froude. The difference may surprise him. 
Naturally Gibbon with his passion for clarity fought shy of all subordinate clauses, but his avoid- 
ance of the adverbial type is most marked. Probably at first instinct prompted him, but the 
interesting question arises: ‘Is there any evidence that he deliberately cultivated the habit?’ 
Possibly some expert on the subject may be able to supply an answer. 

Yours faithfully, 


W. ALDERsEY Lewis 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


In spite of the Essay Competition having been kept open until the autumn, very few more essays 
have been received. In view of this, and the even smaller number of entries for the Short Story 
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Competition, it has been decided for the present to confine the competitions to one for the best 
poem—a subject which has evoked a keener response than the others. 

Poems should not exceed 50 lines in length and should reach the Editor by February 1, 1942. 
Competitors must state their age and school. Of the few essays sent in for the competition we have 
pleasure in commending one on Rain by Eleanor Ford, aged 17 years, and another on Imagination 
by Mary Gerken, aged 17 years—both pupils in the Southampton Grammar School for Girls. 

We also congratulate Molly Sellen, aged 12 years, a junior pupil in the Reigate County School 
for Girls, on a well-expressed composition entitled Past and Present. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


WE have once more to record the loss of two men of high distinction: 


Lord Rennell of Rodd who was our President in 1933, and Professor G. L. Kittredge, the eminent 
American Shakespearian Scholar who had been a Vice-President of the Association since 1913, 
and in 1932, when he came over to England to receive the Degree of D.Litt. from Oxford, gave us 
a memorable lecture on The Tempest. Kittredge, apart from his published work on Shakespeare, 
his erudite editions of Old English texts, and his contributions to philology, will be immortally 
remembered at Harvard as a great teacher of Shakespeare. During his 41 years’ connexion with 
that University thousands of undergraduates came under the spell of his teaching, and who shall 
compute the influence his knowledge and dominating personality must have exercised through 
that long time through a subject so close to his heart and commensurate with life itself? 


To Lord Rennell as ambassador, historian, poet, and scholar the Press has paid tribute. With 
gifts so various and a humanity so rich and liberal he belonged to a civilization that seems, now 
more than ever, to have passed away. A correspondent writes: 

To the many tributes to Rennell Rodd’s diversity of talent I should like to add another. H 
was a wonderful linguist. I remember the late Abel Chevalley saying to me, ‘When an English- 
man speaks French well he speaks it better than any foreigner, and Rodd speaks it supremely well. 
Indeed, when he gets into his stride in a speech you cannot tell that he isn’t a Frenchman.’ 

He was also a beautiful reader and reciter of verse. I remember once hearing him recite 
Browning’s Youth and Art, and, as I listened, I wondered whether that poem had a personal signi- 
ficance for him. Was he conscious of a time in his own youth when the service of the State and the 
service of his muse seemed to contend for the possession of his soul? Another memory I have is the 
enthusiasm of a naval officer who was privileged to be taken over the Forum by him when he was 
our Ambassador in Rome. ‘It was,’ he said, ‘an unforgettable experience to have had such a 
mentor in such a place.’ 


The International Arts Centre has provided a most interesting programme of Lectures and 
‘Recitals for this Autumn. Members who wish to know about the activities of the Centre should 
apply for information to the Organizing Secretary, 22 St. Petersburgh Place, Bayswater, W.2. 
Literature, Music, and Art are the main interests of the Centre, but Town Planning Past and 
Future and Experiments in Stage Technique are the subjects of two lectures. 


Once more the venture of offering members of the Association an afternoon lecture in London was 
well justified, when on Saturday, Oct. 4, at the St. Ermin’s Restaurant, an audience of over seventy 
listened with evident pleasure to the Rev. Canon Adam Fox, Professor of Poetry at Oxford, who 
discoursed with refreshing originality and directness upon the poetry of Matthew Arnold. As the 
Chairman remarked, there was a threefold appropriateness of the lecturer to the theme in his being 
himself both a poet and a member of the educational profession as well as occupying Arnold’s 
chair at Oxford ; and Canon Fox, without collusion, gave point to the comparison by beginning his 
lecture with the consideration of the effects of Arnold’s life as a school-inspector on his method of 
composing poems. We have no space to describe this or other fresh and illuminating passages in a 
lecture which, it is much to be hoped, will in due course be published. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


The following reports have reached us for printing in this number: 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE 

Report of May Meeting, 1941. At this meeting on May 12, twenty-three members were present 
to hear Miss Vera Jennings and Mr. Perceval Serle discuss the literature of the nineties. This was 
the first of a series of three nights on which the literature of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and the early decades of this century will be considered. In a very interesting general 
survey Miss Jennings showed what an immense amount happened in the nineties, how great was 
the variety of work done, and, as in almost every period, what contradictory trends and influences 
could be found in this work. Mr. Serle chose from amongst the writers of the period those names 
which he considered likely to endure either for a large or small audience. 

The papers aroused considerable discussion. 


Report of Fune Meeting, 1941. There were only 17 members present at the meeting on June 20, 
when Rupert Brooke and Arnold Bennett were taken as representative writers of the early years 
of this century. Miss M. J. Nugent, who spoke on Brooke, contrasted his reputation in his own day | 
with the attitude of the thirties. 

Arnold Bennett was dealt with by Mr. W. F. Wannon, who said that the best of the novels were 
still very readable, though Bennett’s work varied immensely in quality. Bennett’s importance was 
that he saw very clearly the relation of man to his background. 


INDIA 
UNITED PROVINCES BRANCH, ALLAHABAD 
Report for the year 1940-1 

On September 4, 1940, Professor A. Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Allahabad, read 
a paper on ‘Ideals in Literature’. He compared the critical theories of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
writers with those held by European theorists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Professor 
Jha regretted that literature was being sacrificed to socio-political theory at the present day. 

The annual dinner of the Association was held on February 3, 1941. On this occasion, Professor 
Jha read a paper on ‘The Poetry of Toru Dutt’. 

On February 22, 1941, Mr. B. Simlai read a paper on ‘Wordsworth’s Crises’. He discussed the 
poetic career of Wordsworth and its vicissitudes, and tried to show that he expected a moral 
revolution to ensue on the fall of the Bastille, but, being disappointed, turned to the path of orthodoxy. 


Contributions intended for the Spring Number should reach the Editor not later than February 1, 1942. Ep. 
There are some 74 members, 51 of them life members, who have recently changed their addresses. Communi- 


cations sent to them at their old addresses are returned by the P.O. Will the members concerned, please, send the 
Secretary their new addresses. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
id at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
GLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


() The annual subscription to the Central Body is 10s. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 


tudies’ and “The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) 


Li. 1s. 


Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work 


in English Studies 


is £5. Life Membership subscription can be 
basis of a deduction of 15. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 


compounded on the 


(c) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 

(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 


communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 


Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
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